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organization of the Academy at Warringtan, where
Priestley taught, with that founded in Philadelphia
by Benjamin Franklin, cannot fail to be struck by the
affinity. For a period, the older classical tradition
continued to maintain itself in many parts of the
States, and it fought a long losing battle. But in so
realistic a community the end was inevitable, and the
American High School to-day is a Franklin-Priestley
institution rather than a transplanted grammar school.
In the Dominions the history has been more mixed,
just as social motives have been more mixed. But here
again irresistible influences have worked towards the
triumph of the Priestley outlook, and it is now almost
universally dominant.
It seemed well to devote some space to an account of
this particular strand in English educational history.
For we need to disabuse ourselves of the idea that the
contention that " culture " may have another or more
modernistic meaning than that sanctioned and made
authoritative by the ruling classical tradition is a tiling
of yesterday. It has a history going back as far as the
Reformation, and can perhaps even claim the great name
of Milton in its support.
Moreover, in times when intellectual understanding
and spiritual co-operation between Great Britain on the
one hand and the United States and the Dominions on
the other hand have become a commanding necessity,
it is well to remember that in those oversea lands it is
not the classical tradition but another and more modern-
istic English conception of culture that has become
dominant in education. May it not soon appear that
there are lurking sources of danger in a situation where
British statesmen, reared for the most part in one English